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are less familiar. Such considerations probably 
influenced the Meteorological Committee in con¬ 
curring in the proposal for transference to the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

But, since the incorporation of the Meteor¬ 
ological Office in a State Department is necessary, 
as seems to be generally agreed, the important 
matter is how advance in all branches of the 
subject may be assured. Besides forecasts of the 
weather and information concerning conditions in 
the upper air which especially affect the Air 
Ministry, there are the needs of the Navy, the 
mercantile marine, and the shipping community in 
general; the interests of farmers, foresters, and 
fruit-growers ; the requirements of water engineers, 
river conservancies, and many other branches of 
the community. The War Office has special 
demands of its own in connection with gunnery, 
sound-ranging, etc., and there are many questions 
coming within the scope of the Ministry of Health 
and other Government Departments which utilise 
meteorological information. For all these lines 
of work, scientific investigation must be carried 
on continuously in order to obtain fuller know¬ 
ledge of the atmospheric processes which can be 
utilised to the advantage of the various interests 
which have been mentioned. To this end observa¬ 
tories are maintained for investigation apart from 
their utility as reporting stations, and it is of the 
utmost importance that such scientific research 
should be continued and afforded full freedom ot 
action. 

With fts transfer to the Air Ministry, the 
Meteorological Office has gained a large addition 
to its staff, and with its extended network of 
reporting stations its budgetary provision in the 
coming financial year will doubtless be greatly 
increased. The State Service is still almost the 
only one offering a career to a man who is 
attracted to the subject of meteorology, and if 
those of the best ability are to be obtained, it is 
essential that scientific research in it should be 
encouraged in which their powers may be 
utilised. No announcement has so far been made 
of the constitution of the Committee which con¬ 
tinues the work of the Meteorological Committee, 
or of its powers and responsibilities, but it is to 
be hoped that science will be strongly represented 
on such a Committee which can advise the Air 
Ministry on the best policy to be pursued for the 
advancement of meteorological science, and will 
be empowered to direct the execution of such 
policy. By this means the Ministry will be assured 
that research will be carried on most efficiently and 
to the advantage of all branches of the subject. 
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THE BIRTH OF OCEANOGRAPHY. 
Accounts Rendered, of Work Done and Things 
Seen. By J. Y. Buchanan. Pp. lvii + 435 + 3 
plates. (Cambridge : At the University Press, 
1919.) Price 21s. net. 

R. J. Y. BUCHANAN has passed the 
allotted span of years, but we who are 
no longer young cannot call him old. Yet he was 
hard at work in a generation which has all but 
passed away, and his recollection reaches back 
to things which are but a tradition to the most 
of us. He is the last of that happy band w r ho 
set sail from Portsmouth in the Challenger under 
Wyville Thomson just seven-and-forty years ago; 
he was born in another world than ours, when (as 
he tells us) the only railways on the Continent 
ran, as kings’ playthings, from Paris to Ver¬ 
sailles, from Berlin to Potsdam, from Hanover 
to Herrenshausen. Now in this volume, as in 
one before, he has “ rendered his accounts ” (but 
only partially) of the abundant work he has none 
and the countless things he has seen. The book 
contains essays both great and small, from letters 
to Nature to addresses delivered to universities 
and learned societies, and the things of which 
these papers treat are both big and little, for 
Mr. Buchanan has kept a sharp look-out, conning 
everything—from the rats in a Bordighera garden 
(which left the oranges alone, ate the rind of 
lemons and left the fruit, ate the fruit of man¬ 
darins and left the rind) to the great panoramas 
of earth and sea which for so many years have 
passed before him. 

Most of the papers deal (as we should expect) 
with matters oceanographical, such as the tem¬ 
perature of the sea, its colour, its saltness, or 
the manganese and other nodules lying in its 
bed. The treatment is in great measure new, or 
was so when the papers were written; but the 
themes are old—and are made all the more attrac¬ 
tive thereby. One is reminded of Robert Boyle’s 
“ Observationes de salsedine maris,” or, again, 
of the “ Histoire Physique de la Mer ”— 
based upon so little, because it was all 
there was—of that exquisite writer and gallant 
soldier of fortune, Louis Ferdinand, Comte de 
Marsilli. Even one or two names like these (and 
we do not forget Captain Maury, another great 
captain and soldier of fortune) make us hesitate 
a little to accept Mr. Buchanan’s account of “The 
Birthday of Oceanography.” And yet perhaps 
he is not very far wrong to persuade, us that that 
science was born, a little to the westward of 
Teneriffe, on February 15, 1873. For this was 
the day when the Challenger made her first 
oceanic sounding; and, immediately after, the 
dredge came up full of new and strange things, 
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great corals, huge siliceous sponges, and. what not 
more—first-fruits of the noble harvest to be 
gathered from the “Depths of the Sea.” 

In some things, and again it is no wonder, Mr. 
Buchanan prefers the old times to the new. He 
tells us of the cool comfort of an old wooden ship, 
its perfect fitness for the work of exploration, and 
how we have no ships nowadays like the Chal¬ 
lenger. We are half-tempted to agree with him. 
He commends, even with enthusiasm, the old- 
fashioned hempen dredge-rope and sounding-line, 
and assures us that “wire is the very emblem of 
treachery.” In later years, when wire had come 
into use, he says : “ I never attached a thermo¬ 
meter to the wire without feeling that I was 
guilty of a form of cruelty—cruelty to instru¬ 
ments.” This is a much harder saying—to those 
of us who have used nothing else; let us hope 
that it is the wire which has altered, and not the 
men. 

It need scarcely be said that this book is well 
worth reading. It has many pages to interest 
even the man in the street, and has both an 
historical interest and something more besides 
for the present-day student of oceanography. In 
these seven-and-forty years methods have been 
refined, new theories and concepts formed; but 
we do not forget that birthday party on board 
the Challenger, nor Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, who is 
the last of the godfathers. 

D’Arcy W. Thompson. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Lectures on Industrial Psychology. By Bernard 
Muscio. Second edition, revised. (Efficiency 
Books.) Pp. iv + 300. (London: George Rout- 
ledge and Sons, Ltd.; New York : E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1920.) Price 6s. 6 d. net. 

HIS book is founded on a course of five lec¬ 
tures which were delivered before a general 
audience at Sydney University, but they must 
have been considerably expanded when put into 
book form. The author does not lay claim to 
have made any first-hand investigations on the 
problems with which he deals, but the book is very 
far from being- a mere compilation. It shows 
throughout a deep insight into the principles of 
industrial psychology, and is especially lucid on 
the much-debated question of scientific manage¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Muscio takes in turn the various objections 
to this system raised by the workers themselves, 
and with great ingenuity tracks down the true 
inwardness of these objections, and discusses the 
manner in which they may be overcome. He main¬ 
tains that the main fact to be insisted on is that 
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the new methods prevent waste of human energy, 
and render it possible to obtain a given output 
from a much smaller expenditure of human energy 
than that hitherto found necessary. Labour’s 
objection that the general introduction of scientific 
management would cause widespread unemploy¬ 
ment applies equally to every improvement intro¬ 
duced into industry in the past. The difficulty 
can be largely overcome by installing the improve¬ 
ments gradually and absorbing the surplus 
workers by the simultaneous introduction of other 
forms of labour. 

Again, Labour maintains that scientific manage¬ 
ment leads to undue speeding up. There is much 
truth in this assertion, but the difficulty can be 
overcome by the introduction of longer intervals 
of rest and by shortening the working day. Other 
objections to the system could be avoided by 
arranging for an adequate system of industrial 
education. The employer and employee must co¬ 
operate in the introduction of a scheme whereby 
no time study of an operation shall be made, and 
no bonus system adopted, without the consent of 
the worker. 

A very interesting and important field of indus¬ 
trial psychology centres around vocational selec¬ 
tion. This subject is discussed at length by the 
author, and concrete instances of the methods as 
applied to the selection of telephone girls and 
electric-street-car drivers are described in detail. 
Industrial fatigue is treated rather briefly, and is 
the least satisfactory part of the book, as the 
information adduced is largely out of date. That 
concerning industrial accidents is fragmentary 
and misleading, and no reference is made to the 
“safety first ” campaign, and to the effects of sug¬ 
gestion on the avoidance of accidents. The lec¬ 
tures were apparently written in 1916, and the 
author has endeavoured to bring them up to date 
in this revised edition by the somewhat irritating 
and unsatisfactory method of appending foot¬ 
notes. h. M. V. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND NERVOUSNESS. 

(1) Criminology. By Dr. Maurice Parmelee. 
Pp. xiii + 5 22. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1918.) 
Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

(2) The Mastery of Nervousness based upon Self- 
Re-education. By Dr. Robert S. Carroll. Third 
revised edition. Pp. 348. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ; London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., 1918.) Price 10s. 6 d. net. 

(1) PARMELEE has written a very read- 

Ls able book on the various aspects of crime 
and criminals. He has disclosed nothing that is 
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